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fortifying offices of prejudice, but Lord Morley
is none the less alive to the immense inertia with
which the statesman has to reckon and to contend.
Amid all the change we see around us there ar^J he
reminds us, c< some stupendous fixities of human
things."    The truth is forced upon every thought-
ful  student  of  history.    Often   enough  a social
revolution turns out to be little more than a kind of
eccentricity in the orbit of national life, and nothing
is more remarkable than the way in which after
such crises nations " revert to type."    Tocqueville
remarked with perfect truth in his Ancien Regime^
that the reason why the theories of the French
Revolution  commanded  such a wide acceptance
was that they were so plastic.    Every European
nation could put its own interpretation upon them.
Each domestic revolution reverted to type.    Viollet
has shown in the case of France itself that the legal
changes in the structure of society which endured
most were those which innovated least.    We see
the same process of local adaptation of general
conceptions in the transmission of political ideas.
The nineteenth century was a great age of conscious
imitation in the arts of government.    One school,
represented by Guizot in one generation and by
Cueist in another, studied to naturalize the English
Constitution on the Continent.    The two-chamber
system and the law and custom of Parliament were
imitated in nearly every country in Europe, but in
nearly every case it was possible to imitate them
because it was possible to misunderstand them*   In
nearly every case they underwent a process of un-
conscious  modification  in the  country of  their